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Music in Italy. 
(Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music, from 
“Bunte Blatter, by A. W. Ampros.) 


The spirited composer of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Otto Nicolai, published among his earliest 
works a Duo for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, an 
excellent salon piece in its way. It attracted the at- 
tention of the King of Prussia to the young com- 
poser ; and he received a stipend to enable him to go 
to Italy for hisimprovement. Otto Nicolai actually 
made the journey to Italy, wrote operas in the mod- 
ern Italian style (the ‘‘Templario,” the “Esule di 
Granada”) and could be unspeakably mortified when 
asked whether he were the author of the book: “It- 
aly as it really is.” Not until he had thrown this 
musical Hesperides plunder behind him,did he create 
so fresh and fine a work as the “Merry Wives”—un- 
fortnnately his last. 

Even to this day the winner of tlie prize for com- 
position in the Paris Conservatoire is sent a pensioner 
to Rome for further education. Berlioz won this good 
fortune through his prize Cantata ‘“Sardanapalus.” 
In very piquant letters, at the time, (written for I 
know not what Parisian journal), he gave expression 
to his dissatisfaction with the music of the land, 
which, as he said, ‘receives the stale kisses of the 
Scirocco and the Cavatina writers.” Yet so strong 
and so lasting is the power of old traditions! It was 
all right that Gluck, after he had learned music in a 
sound and solid way as a handicraft in Prague, should 
serve his apprenticeship in Italy, there to learn also 
how to handle music as an Art. What Handel learn- 
ed in Italy is shown by the peculiar aroma which 
floats over even his long-spnn roulade arias (not to 
speak of the choruses) ; Sebastian Bach, with a gen- 
eral similarity of style, seems austere in comparison. 
To-day one ean only send the musician to Italy to 
learn how not to.make music; which certainly may 
be a proper object of study. With the painter, the 
sculptor, it is otherwise. For him no journey to 
Paris, no study in any Belgian atelier can take the 
place of what the treasures of centuries of the noblest 
artistic culture, :he highest bloom of Art, in Italy, 
afford him. When Berlioz passed his pension year 
in Italy, there still lived traditions, at least, of the bel 
canto, and he, whose own vocal pieces are the com- 
plete antipodes of the bel canto, might have learned 
something under this head of the “Cavatina writ- 
ers.” s 

Older friends of music in Vienna still remember 
an almost ideally perfect company of Italian opera 
singers, who, about the year 1822, under Rossini’s 
personal direction, in the Semiramide, the Cenerentola, 
the Zelmira (composed especially for Vienna), pre- 
sented an ensemble such as was scarcely ever wit- 
nessed elsewhere, and even drew from the most sworn 
enemy of new Italian music,—from C. M. von We- 
ber, who was-present in Vienna for the bringing out 
of his Euryanthe,—the exclamation that: “he was 
getting angry with himself, because the stuff was be- 
ginning to please him against his wiil.” 

All this is passed away! In place of the fine, ele- 
gant man of-the-world orchestration of Rossini, which 
often pearls and bubbles like an overflowing glass of 
Champaigne, but which always respects the singer as 
the principal person, we have now an orchestra brass- 
clad, in true blacksmith fashion, with a view to 
“grandiose” effects, against whose coarse, rough 
blare the singer can no longer si.g, but has to scream. 
Bellini, in Paris, with the help of two wonderful bass 





singers, Lablache and Tamburini, made the experi- 
ment of doubling the effect by letting those two bass 
Colossi sing in unison; the Duo: ‘Suoni la tromba” 
in J Puritani really had an unprecedented success, 
little as the melody could be called new, since essen- 
tially it is only Oroveso’s air in Norma witha new 
turn. Such a device is well enough for once, and 
notagain. In spite of that, unisono duets, unisono 
choruses, have since then come to form special cate- 
gory. Finally, in these latest times, Verdi’s notion 
has been pushed aside by Richard Wagner, and the 
“endless melody” begins, like a boa constrictor, to 
crush to death whatever was still left of ‘the bel canto 
of the good old times. 

Contrasted with the present standpoint of Italian 
Opera (which even in its libretti, like the Trovatore, 
La Forzac del Destino, &e., treats subjects which might 
excite the envy of the Porte St. Martin), the finely 
cultured, always extremely pure and elegant writer, 
Rossini, seems completely classical, and so indeed he 
is esteemed in Italy. They comfort themselves with 
the thought that they possess him ; he is for Italy the 
divine composer par excellence, the finest perfection of 
Art, the master, in whose recognition connoisseurs 
and non-connoisseurs are all agreed, whose dramatic 
works keep ever coming up again, to'give the operat- 
ic repertoire the dignity and the importance of the 
“Classic.” From him dates the new era of music, 
so that all that was earlier has fallen into oblivion ; 
his Stabat Mater passes for the model of perfection in 
the musicul church style, through which Pergolese’s 
Stabat has been put completely in the shade. An in- 
scription over the homely door of the Liceo Filar- 
monico in Bologna informs us, that “here Rossini 
entered as a scholar, to come forth for the admiration 
of all ages.’ 

Only very lately has a timid effort been made in 
Florence to reach back into the period before Rossini. 
The Rossini barrier once broken, possibly Paisiello 
and others may venture to show themselves again. 
Reluctantly I say it: the utter and complete degene- 
racy of music in Italy dates, after all, directly from 
the one-sided, blind idolatry toward Rossini. With 
that all earnestness in Art has ceased, and Art has 
been regarded only as a means of sensuous, unintel- 
lectual enjoyment. Rossini’s brilliagg geniality, his 
irresistible amiability helps us over all his musical 
levities, extravagancies and loosenesses ; but when 
there come people after him without their model’s ge- 
niality and amiability, of course nothing but the lev- 
ities, &c., remained. Bellini tried to set things right 
again ; he had cast glances into the scores of Spon- 
tini and of Beethoven, perhaps even those of Gluck, 
and indeed he had remarked there more than perhaps 
was good for him. His powers did not suffice to give 
a new fall and direction to the strean. With the 
very talented Donizetti a suspicious coarseness is al- 
ready often discernible, which in Verdi becomes the 
principal and foundation power of the whole. And 
Verdi is the gran maestro of the day, the legitimate 
successor of his predecessors ; for what the graduates 
of the Milan Conservatory, &c., have since accom- 
plished in the way of festival and wedding marches, 
hymns of “emancipated” Italy, and. operas not utter 
failures, is not worth mentioning. Mercadante and 
Pacini, whom we know only as feeble imitators of Ros- 
sini, pass there for the representatives of a “learned,” 
in some sense old-fashioned musical direction. From 
the operatic stage the corruption passed into the 
smaller art of the Romanza, the Canzone (in which 





field the “‘Canti popolari Toscani” of the Florentine 
Luigi Gordigiani form a solitary brilliant exception), 
and even into the church music, in which the most 
trivial Rossini-isms greet us from all church choirs. 
Why not? Rossini isa classic, the divino maestro 
assoluto. “The beautiful is everywhere beautiful, and 
why not also in the church ? !” is the rebuke I got in 
Florence, when I let the state of things annoy me. I 
could only take the observation quietly, but I advised 
that they should also let the Corps de Ballet dance 
about the altar. That they should put aside as “ob- 
solete” the worldly music, the theatre music of the 
brilliant musical period of Italy, and whatever else 
had served for mere amusement, may be tolerated ; 
but that a whole glorious literature of church music 
of the Roman, the Venetian and the Neapolitan 
school should be thrown overboard, ignored, its mere 
existence scarcely dreamed of, that does indeed ex- 
ceed all bounds of patience. 

In the singers’ college of the papal chapel at Rome 
compositions in the Palestrina style have kept a place 
indeed ; and on appointed days one may hear certain 
pieces by Palestrina, Morales, Allegri, Biordi, Pi- 
toni, &e. The Jmproperia on Good Friday, the Mis- 
erere, are even now astonishing achievements in their 
way. But, incomprehensible contradiction, the 
same singers, who here in impurity of intonation, in 
the finest shading, in soulful expression left nothing 
to be wished, screamed out their Palestrina at the 
next “Cappella Papale” in the not spacious Sixtine 
Chapel, in such an incredibly coarse and soulless 
manner, that one could not trust his own ears and 
preferred to keep them shut. Crier comme un 
aveugle: say the French ; instead of which we might 
say : Crier comme un chanteur de la chapelle du Pape. 
As late as under Baini’s direction the performances 
of the Capella were famous for their excellence. 
Baini died on the 21st of May, 1844, at Rome; it 
has not taken a quarter of a century from that time 
to make the Chapel what we now hear. And al- 
ready, too, the famous Holy Week music of the Six- 
tine has suffered a considerable rupture. On Ash 
Wednesday, 1866, Allegri’s, and on Good Friday 
Bai’s Miserere was sung ; on Thursday a new Mise- 
rere by—the Abbate Mustapha, the old soprano of 
the Chapel. ‘“Prophete rechts, Prophete links, Mus 
tapha in der Mitte.”* More serious friends of Art 
shook their heads over this Mustaphi-cation of the 
Sixtine ; and it may be the fault of the name merely, 
if for my part a very well known refrain from the 
Italiani in Algeri hummed itself in my ears. On the 
2ist April, 1868, the Requiem was celebrated in the 
German Church Dell’ Anima for King Louis of 
Bavaria. The Papal Chapel sang, and among 
other things the Dies ire of  Pitoni. 
How coarsely and mechanically this fine composition 
was performed, cannot be told; the precious little 
three-part episodes of the Tuba mirum, Liber scriptus, 
&e., requiring the exactest rendering, went as sloven- 
ly as possible. The effect is incomparably more 
solemn when instead of figurative compositions the 
bare Cantus planus is sung, as was the case a few 
weeks later at the burial of Count Ludwig von 
Stainlein (a very talented composer by the way) in 
the church of St. Sabina on the Aventine. Here 
for the first time one understands a fact always told 
in history, but commonly misunderstood : how at the 


* Prophete ‘rechts, Prophete links, das Weltkind in der 
Mitte (Prophet on the right, prophet on the left, the 
world-child in the middle), said Goethe of himself walking 
hetween Lavater and Basedow in the Rhina country in his 
young days. —TRANSL. 
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Council of Trent, in spite of the splendid composi- 
tions of a Morales, Goudimel, Animuccio, Costanze 
Festa, &c., the question could arise of doing away 
with the artistic pulyphonie song and introducing 
merely the ritual Gregorian intonations in its 
place ;—for the first time one understands these com 
plaints about the “confused shouting of the singers, 
in which not a single syllable of the text can be 
distinguished,” and the dry wit of Cardinal Capranica, 
who thought it sounded “like a sackfull of suck- 
ing pigs shaken up.” The fault by no means lay 
in the compositions as they lie before us now in 
black and white; but it might well be in the execu- 
tion, which certainly in many of the choirs was not 
the best. Truly celestial as the Palestrina style is 
in a good delivery, it becomes intolerable even in a 
mediocie rendering, just as a Rafael Madonna in 
a mediocre copy is the more intolerable, the more 
heavenly the original. I fear, the true Palestrina 
song will soun become an obsolete tradition in its 
own home. It makes a tragic-comical impression to 
see the long, glorious line of Palestrinists, a true 
triumphal proeession of the spirit and of noblest 
beauty, closed by the figure of the fat old Mustapha 
waddling along after! But the church music of the 
modern cut derives its phraseology from the opera 
theatre ; the Italian wants to hear in church the same 
motives, roulades, impassioned accents and _ stresses, 
to which he has become accustomed in the (modern) 
opera. The soloists in the church, mostly naturalists, 
with splendid, but uncultivated voices, lay themselves 
out like the street singers befsre the coffee houses, of 
whom they remind you in a very questionable man- 
ner—caricatures of the more cultivated opera singer. 
The ennobling sound of female voices is excluded ; 
harsh boy sopranos supply its place, if not, as Ber- 
lioz found, falsettists. The orchestral instruments 
(they were too “worldly” and too “frivolous!’’) are 
replaced by the aceompanying organ with registers 
which imitate oboes, clarinets, &e. At high Mass 
in S. Carlo de’Catinari in Rome I actually heard, 
for once, the singers venture into the labyrinth of a 
fugued movement ; it went well enough and there 
was no man missed when it was over. 

The worst chapter in the Italian church music is 
the organ playing. Here all humor ceases, the 
thing is positively exasperating. The Organ fan- 
tasia, which introduces the Offerterium, is commonly 
a ragott of all possible hacknied phrases, turns and 
scraps of melody, which we have heard to satiety in 
Donizetti and Verdi, little runs, little trills, chords 
popping outin the wrong places, dance rhythms, 
with now and then the rolling thunder of the tym- 
pani register, or, in particularly brilliant passages, 
a livety chime of bells. The left hand of the organ- 
ist (des Orglers) keeps going on in so-called Brillen- 
bdssen,* or in trichords struck in rapidly reiterated 
quarter notes. In S. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome 
I heard the organist at a church festival, on an organ 
frightfully out of tune, play off a march-like move- 
ment staccatissime ; it sounded like the bleating of a 
flock of sheep! On Ascension day, 1868, I heard— 
I must say it, with a sort of inward rage—in the 
lower church of the Sacro Convento at Assisi, the 
organist (Orgler), close to the grave ot St. Francis, 
immediately beneath those paintings by Giotto, so 
full of the sublimest spirit of Dante, thrash out (one 
could not very well say “play”) a Ga/oppade, which 
might haye furnished the fit music for some drunken 
sailors’ orgy. ‘These gentlemen organists avoid the 
Pedal, as they would the glowing ploughshares over 
which St. Kunigunde had to walk to give proof of 
her virtue. At the utmost they tread down at the 








* “Spectacle” or “eye-glags basses.”’ Italian, Occhiali, 
Meaning basses of this kind : 
° 
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so common with Rossini and the modern Italian com- 
posers. —Tr. 
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end of their movements a couple of tones, Dominant 
and Tonic, with their ponderons beots. Such is the 
present aspect of the organ playing in the land, at 
whose great organs once sat masters like Andrea 
and Giovanni Gabrieli, like Claudio Merulo, like 
Ercole Pasquini,—like Frescobaldi, one of the great- 
est masters of all times! The profanation is in- 
credible. 

In the church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence 
I heard the Overture to Flotow’s “Martha” played 
during the military Mass by a military band planted 
wide in front of the-high altar! At the altar the 
little bells were sounded at the moment of 
the Elevation, and at the same time rang out the 
merry motive of the march of the maids to Rich- 
mond! Had Mephistophle# stood by me at that 
moment, he would perhaps have said to me: ‘Are 
you reaching out after the thunder? Well that it is 
forbidden to you wretched mortals,” &c. Who 
knows what I would have done, if a small thunder- 
bolt had been at my disposal! The singing of the 
nuns in Trinita de’ Monti may still be heard ; there 
is something innocent about it; but the melodies 
themselves which you hear there, are flat and sweet- 
ish sing song. In fact the charch music in Italy 
has sunk to a degeneracy wholly without example in 
the history of music. For Catholics it is a grief and 
shame, for non-Catholics an object of contemptuous 
mockery. I actually can see no remedy ;—in such 
utter depravity scarcely anything is left, but the 
heroic cure,—briefly and simply to restore the plain 
Gregorian Chant. 

Nor have I found Opera in Italy particularly well 
done. A performance of Rossini’s Otello in the San 
Carlo at Naples was just respectable, and no more. 
The part of Emilia was taken by so wretched a 
singer, that the graceful Duet: “Vorrei che il tuo 
pensiero” had to be omitted ; and Desdemona sang 
an air of Verdi in its place. The orchestra accom- 
panied purely and with extreme precision, but with- 
out spirit, without soul, (something like an admirably 
made mechanical “ Orchestrion”). The musical 
glory of Italy, once radiant thronghout the world, is 
a tradition of the past. 








The Gillott Sale. 
COLLECTORS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


“Riches make to themselves wings and fly away.” 
And what strange and various wings they choose! 
The flapping of some that have recently taken flight 
might indeed assist in the music of the spheres. Let 
us, however, hope they may still hover near us, and, 
being at last released from a cruel bondage, enjoy a 
happier and more useful state of existence nearer 
home. There is something sad in the contemplation 
of the eyent which has suggested the above remarks. 
A certain rich man has died, and his death has been 
immediately followed by the complete undoing of that 
which had hee the pleasure of his life to accomplish. 
A recent number of our journal contained an account 
of the principal musical instruments which tormed 
the collection of the late J. Gillott, of steel pen fame, 
disposed of by Messrs. Christie and Mason on the 
29th ult. A glance at the names of the purchasers 
will show how complete has been the dispersion. 

The desire of possession does not otten take a mus- 
ical form. Bibliomania and picture gathering are 
very common diseases ; the passion for collecting old 
crockery and farniture is also rife among many who 
have more money than they know what to do with, 
and believe that age is the sole test of excellence. 
When the disease seizes a musician, it generally as- 
sumes the library form in preference to the instru- 
ment fever. The complaint attacks persons in differ- 
ent ways: sometimes the desire is for full scores, 
sometimes for string quartets, and, occasionally 
glees are the coveted treasures; old operas, ancient 
English songs, works on harmony, and musical liter- 
ature are also common forms to be met with. The 
wish to possess every scrap that one particular com- 
poser ever wrote is one of the mildest, as it is one of 
the most common forms of the complaint. We have 
known persons who were never easy until they ob- 
tained every edition of Mozart’s qnartets-tha thad ever 
been published ; not, however, that they could play 
them, for possession is by no means synonymous with 
appreciation, and too often treasures lie on the dusty 





shelves and in the cupboards of those whose sole 
pleasure seems to be in the mere tenure. A certain 
conchologist once astonished the visitors in an auc- 
tion room by crushing under his foot a precious shell 
for which he had just given an enormons sum of 
money ; but the act was done with a definite object: 
“There, I have now left remaining in my collection 
the only specimen of this species.” We almost trem- 
ble to think of the fate of our inimitable Cremonas if 
the musical collecting mania took this virulent form. 
And yet, the shutting up of these gems ina museum, 
like so many mummies, or stuffed birds, or butter- 
flies, is a crime differing only in degree from that of 
utterly destroying them. In both cases they are lost 
to the world; but in the collecting mania, time, which 
heals all diseases, comes in the ruthless form of the 
auctioneer’s hammer, and a new life dawns on the 
long hidden instruments. 

The recent sale was not an isolated case. In 1857 a 
similar event took place, when about thirty violins, 
violoncellos, and several bows, the property of the 
late James Goding, a brewer, were disposed of, and 
realized upwards of £2,000. And now we may men- 
tion the curious, though to our mind perfectly natu- 
ral and to be expected circumstance, that in neither 
of these cases was there the abiliry to use these choice 
instruments in any proportion to the inordinate de- 
sire of possession. So does the wealthy Moslem col- 
lect together, from all parts of the earth, all forms of 
female beauty ; and to him is denied its true and 
worthy appreciation,—his treasures are also his pris- 
oners. 

Without committing ourselves to vouch for the au- 
thenticity of all offered for sale, it is unquestionable 
that the collection was the largest of its kind, and 
perhaps the finest ever gathered together by one 


man. 

In fiddle dealing, as in several other trades, many 
tricks are played, and “Cremonas” can be manufac- 
tured, which in every respect, savé in refinement of 
tone, are calculated to deceive the vast majority of 
self-constituted judges. The Gaspar di Salo Double 
Bass formerly belonging to Dragonetti, which was 
sold for £41, surely cannot be the instrument for 
which this celebrated player was once offered a thous- 
and guineas. No doubt Mr. Gillott had some queer 
instruments in his collection, instruments whose la- 
bels were by no means to be relied on. 

Viewed in a commercial light, Cremonas, like 
many other gems of art, pay well for investment. 
The prices obtained for Gillott’s instruments were in 
every case higher than those paid at the Goding sale 
fifteen years ago. This is not to he wondered at, for 
while the number of these masterpieces can never in- 
crease, the number of those desiring to obtain them 
is ever more and more. Sixty or seventy stringed 
instruments—golden prizes for ambitious artists— 
manv of them being the finest specimens extant, are 
now in the hands of dealers, and will, we may be 
sure, command prices far beyond the large sums 
for’ which they were knocked down. But what- 
ever may be the cost of their redemption, it is at 
least a gain to musical art that they are no longer 
shut up, and buried alive, in a “collection.” We 
hope that they may eventually become worthily asso- 
ciated with owners who, far beyond the desire of 
mere possession, will prize them for their beauty and 
real use in interpreting to us the thoughts of those 
great composers without whose writings the instru- 


‘ments would be comparatively valueless.— London 


Musical Standard, May 18. 


[The succeeding number of the same journal pub- 
lishes the following reply to the above. ] 


Sir,—With your permission I should like to say 
a few words in your columns on the subject of your 
leader of Saturday last, but chiefly to offer another 
view of Messrs. Gi!lott and Goding as collectors of 
musical instraments. You say it was a perfecily 
natural and to be expected circumstance,” that neither 
of those gentlemen could use these “choice instru- 
ments in any proportion to the inordinate desire of 
possession.” This may be trae, but there is another 
and very important service which they rendered to 
the cause of music, for they (but chiefly Goding, from 
his residence in London) made the extraordinary ex- 
cellence of the Cremona violins so well known by 
their love of them and delight in hearing them played 
by the first artists of the day, as to imbue these artists 
with a conviction of their much greater adaptation 
for this purpose, and to induce them all to use such 
like whenever they cou!d become possessors of them, 
Mr. Goding was noted for assembling together the 
most eminent violinists and giving his other friends 
the delight of hearing them execute the finest com- 
positions on the best instruments, a rare combination 
not then easily accessible. Much to his credit, also, 
he made it a matter of conscience to pay well for his 
private parties, so that his munificence aided to ob 
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tain for these players, when the time came, a choice 
among those grand instruments. 

A more recent instance than you have mentioned, 
and a much more striking one, taking the quality of 
the violins into consideration, is that of the late Mr. 
Plowden, whose eight choice specimens of Stradiua- 
rius and Guarnerius are now nearly all in the hands 
of professional players. These eight were pnrchased 
‘by a dealer for £2,000, a much larger price than a 
similar number in Gillott’s sale. Mr. Plowden was 
also a munificent patron of the art. I consider the 
collections of such men as I have named, as well as 
of the kindred taste, that of pictures, have a great 
tendency to educate the people, and aid in the ad- 
vancement of art. 

For these reasons we ought not to be ungrateful to 
men like Goding, Plowden and Gillott, for they have 
been the men whose munificence has made England 
the richest country in the world, among other things, 
in pictures, in Cremona violins, and other works of 
art, all of which have produced an effect on public 
taste which cannot be over-rated. 

I hope you will allow me to offer these suggestions 
as to the use of men who can neither paint pictures 
or play Cremonas, but who yet, in both instances, 
take great pleasure in accumulating them. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. PEARCE. 
Author of ‘Violins and Violin Makers.” 
Sheffield, May 20, 1872. 

P. S. In page 74. of my book, your readers will 
find an account of the real Gaspar di Salo double 
bass, made so celebrated by Dragonetti. 





Organs and Organ Playing. 
(From the London Orchestra.) 


During the past week the curious and rare collec- 
tion of ancient stringed instruments, for so many 
years the care and solicitude of the late Mr. Gillott 
to get together, has been disposed of by public auc- 
tion, and the wit and penetration of the present day 
has been paying famously for the industry and learn- 
ing of the past. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
the Italian could make a violin and violoncello that 
in these times will bring three hundred guineas and 
serve as a model for present work in its highest form. 
Why is this? Because the dead artist still speaks in 
the living instrament. The wise head, the facile 
hand, the loving heart, the tender tone of the almost 
medisval workman has come down to us in his im- 
perishable work. Never was made any instrument 
of any value but what revealed the tone, temper and 
habits of its maker. A grand violin in the hands of 
a spiteful player is certain to let us know how miser- 
able and wretched it is in such hands : it bewails its 
unhappy fate, and beseeches your pardon and conso- 
lation in an unmistakable pathos. ~And in the old 
instruments we see the old player and the old com- 
poser. The strings of the ancient viol let us into the 
secret of the old methods of order and connection, 
development of idea, nature of passage, and power of 
combination. We see, better than any notes can 
show us, the way the old scholar learnt his gamut ; 
what were his notions of song, and what his learning 
in thorough-bass and general cognterpoint. The 
treble viol kept him in his diatonic “series and _pre- 
served him from the abstruse calculations of enhar- 
monic reversions. The bass gave him a roadway of 
good tetrachords and unembarrassed hexachords, and 
taught him to write agreeably, unaffectedly, and with 
interest for ears and eyes not quite so learnedly cor- 
rupted as those of these days. a 

As it was with the violin, so it was with the organ. 
But:a real, true representative organ of past centu- 
ries is an instrament of the utmost rarity, and the 
spirit of those times was almost dumb. We mend 
old organs when we had much better destroy them. 
An old organ will not take to the modern vernacular ; 
thgroans and weeps over its fate, and it is mercy to 
put its pipes into the melting pot. The modern or- 
gan is a thing of its own times, and will not associ- 
ate with the manners and customs of its ancesters. It 
speaks the fashionable lingo of this hour, and dis- 
dains communion with the vernacular of its great 
grandfather. In organ building the ‘Celt has deposed 
the Teuton, and put his wit and temper into the new 
instrument. The Gallican churches were without 
organists of the true breed, and the Gailican organ 
builder invented something for the hybrid to exhibit 
himself thereon. 

There are seven descriptions of organ players, and 
as the number seven is the type of fulness, we may 
congratulate our readers in seeing the last species of 
the genus. They stand thus: 1. The extemporane- 
ous poet and orator in sounds. 2. The elocutionist 
—the interpreter of the thoughts of great composers. 
3. The condactor and orchestral performer, whe can 
trav spose orchestral music into orchestra-organ mu- 
sic. 4. The dramatist and operatic composer, who 





can interpret operatic scenes and ensembles upon his 
organ. 5. The singer, who can convert his organ 
into a vocalist. 6 The sensationalist, who creates un- 
pleasant perturbations of the viscera and nausea in 
nature’s chemical furnace with undreamt of inver- 
sions, creeping chromatics, inaudible echoes, and ear- 
stunning crashes. 7. The man of notes and thorough 
bass, who plays what he sees how he best can, and 
with such comprehension as kind nature has bestowed 
upon him, somewhat original and dulled by an im- 
perfect education. 


With regard to the first species—the ready man of 
head and hand, to talk in his own way on any theme 
such as the occasion may demand—it is almost ex- 
tinct. As to extemporaneous preluding, is there a 
man living who can extemporize on the points of the 
tetrachord, after the fashion of old Bach, in his 
“Gravement in G major?” Like the slow 3 2 open- 
ings and middles of Corelli in his concertos and ‘so- 
natas? England had the organists who could play 
in this way, Rosengrave, Bennett, Kelway, Battis- 
hill; but it died out with old Sam Wesley. Thomas 
Adams could do nothing in this school. He could 
staccato a subject, but not idealize a tetrachord. He 
occupied his early manhood in manipulating a fugue 
after the fashion of Reicha, and he beat his model 
and master. So much for his headwork. And he 
compelled his fingers to do what John Flight had 
made his long barrels do—articulate every sound 
without any severe regard to the emotion and mean- 
ing of the composer. He was one of the last great 
organ players, but could not extemporize a gravement 
in parts, or on any system of the old division of the 
octave. 

Again, as to the free fantasia-prelude—after the 
model of Bach’s chromatic fantasia and his organ 
preludes with pedal—this school is gone, dead, ex- 
tinct. Thomas Adams could not do it, for he had 
neither the passage at command nor the slightest idea 
of the chain of its chords. Old Sam Wesley could 
not do it, for, as he naively confessed, England had 
no organ proper for this style. And yet Handel did 
it on English organs ; and so Roseingrave. Mendels- 
sohn could do it bravely, chastely, grandly; full of 4 
fire in the brilliant passages, and a right knock down 
when the massive chords broke in. Poor fellow, he 
died wrapping his mantle around him, and our or- 
ganists have forgotten the model the sacrificial fire so 
ruthlessly destroyed. Whether he was the only or- 
ganist in Germany possessed of the gift we know 
not; but none of the continental organists who per- 
formed on the Albert Hall organ gave any indication 
of familiarity with the form. So far our native or- 
gan-players are not peculiar in their neglect or aban- 
donment of one strong mode of organ exhibition. 
Since the disappearance of Thomas Adams, strictly 
speaking there has been no extemporaneous fugue 
player. It is no easy thing to have at command even 
a mechanical harmonic guide to the fugue to carry in 
one’s head and bring to bear at a moment’s notice 
the rules of progression that affect consecutive chords, 
create suspensions and yet make no new chords, and 
apply the well-understood method to the instantly- 
conceived theme. Even the made-up fague—unless 
it have a clearly developed feeling—something more 
than applied counterpoint and borrowed subjects—is 
of no high value. Imitation from analysis and 
clear exchange of parts is so much barren labor ina 
dry land. From all such there is nothing to store, 
nothing to glean. 

The elocutionist on the organ is the executant who 
is the master of method and school, and can say with 
his fingers whatever his intellect and imagination 
teach him to draw out of the great compositions pe- 
culiarly belonging to the organ—genuine organ mu- 
sic. This comprises most if not all the requisites for 
fine pianoforte playing, subject to the differing modes 
of expression between the piano and organ. The 
more perfect the pianist the more perfect his organ 
performance, provided he is an organist. In this 
country there is no traditional mode of playing Bach’s 
music. Bach died in 1750, long before any copies of 
his music came into this country, and John Christian 
Bach, his youngest son, who was at our Royal Opera 
in the last century, may be said not to have known 
his father, was certainly never taught by him, and 
knew little or nothing of his music. Even in Ger- 
many the tradition was lost, whatever it might be, 
and hence the variation of thought and feeling in the 
rendering his organ music. Again be wrote it to he 
played with five fingers, and it has been ennningly 
and carefully edited with numbers for four fingers and 
a thumb, making places difficult which the composer 
intended should be easy. Until the mechanism of 
the Bach school be overcome, it is in vain to look for 
revelations of the Bach feeling, and without the Bach 
feeling there is no Bich. The elocutionist is a rare 
specimen of the organ player, for the reason that 
there is no remuneration for the time spent in acquir- 





ing his power and reputation. The imitation does as 


well and saves half the labor, and all the pull at the 
heart-strings. 

The organ orchestral player must be not only the 
perfect mechanician, skilled in method of execution, 
but something more. A violin player, or at least one 
who can perform on some instrument in the band, 
familiar with scores, familiar with orchestras, with 
orchestral playing, and himself capable of laying out 
a score and analyzing movement. Arranging orches_ 
tral music as mere notes is an easy affair, but express 
ing agchestral though:s on an orchestial instrument 
is by no means easy. Here the organ ceases to be 
an organ, and the remembrance of a pedal pipe, an 
open diapason, a sesquialtera, &«., is sheer abomina- 
tion. Under no situation must the audience be re- 
minded of a church, ora church organ, of pedal-piped 
psalm tunes or twelfth and fifteenth anthem choruses. 
Cremona and vox himana, mixture and furniture of 
themselves, are each and all odious, and must be 
translated into something more real and tangible. 
Then the player must have the schooling and experi- 
ence of the conductorof an orchestra—possessing the 
fall apprehension of the life and expression of the 
composition, and its adaptability to the means of the 
new mechanism. He who can play the Pastorale of 
Beethoven on the organ, should be well able to con- 
duct it with the orchestra, and teach its meaning to 
the fifty players before him. His organ stops are in 
fact so many bandsmen, and need as much care and 
attention in their handling. When the transposition 
or translation of operatic composition is the case, the 
player assumes the functions of vocalist, orchestral 
player, conductor, and almost stage manager. No 
organist can be reasonably expected to translate the 
great operatic movements of the present day without 
intimate acquaintance with the music, the manner of 
its singing, the method of its construction, so as to be 
able to cut it here and there when necessary, to give 
it its proper color, and to recall the feeling created 
by its performance in the theatre. 

Nothing is more difficult to give on an organ than 
any great soprano, tenor, or bass aria. Nothing is 
more easy than plaving the notes, but notes are only 
signs of sounds, and something more than sounds is 
required —the idea, the sequence, and the “to and 
fro,” the life and breath of the vocalist. Here the 
organist must fvel himself a singer with an orchestra 
before or behind him. Tle has to sing the song on 
his organ, and direct the orchestra in the accompani- 
ment. There is a stereotyped fashion of doing this ; 
one row of keys far solo, another for orchestra, and 
pedal pipes for violoncellos and basses; but some- 
thing infinitely more than this is requisite for the 
well-doing of vocal song transposition. The chief 
characteristic is the total oblivion of the organ as or- 

an. 

The sensationalist is the conjuror on his instru- 
ment, a clever and acute mechanic, one who knows 
every pipe in his organ, and its power singly and in 
combination ; who rings bells, fires cannons, makes 
birds whistle, the ery of the cuckoo, the gurgle of the 
nightingale, the genuine thunder, the hail and the 
storm. He commands the entrance of things animate, 
things inanimate and exanimate. He executes solos 
on the contra basso, and you fancy you can hear the 
rasp of the bow on the string; he flies to the harmo- 
nies of the violin, the hard woody and yet reedy one 
of the bassoon, compounds at ohoe, and extemporizes 
a clarinet aad cornet di bassetto. He plays dances 
and marches, and chorals, and ballads, glees, ant 
part-songs—all in sequence just as it suits him to 
show off his organ, and is a great favorite with the 
organ builder. Then oftentimes he has a fair sprink- 
ling of learning, and is well up in the last specimen 
of the music of the future and the dismal chromatics 
of the modern continental organist. He can wecp 
and wail all over his three keyboards, and mutter a 
“de profandis” from his pedal board. He is fully 
alive to the diminuendo—the almost inaudible echo— 
and to the ear-stirring crescendo. And for a crash— 
something to make the audience jump on their feet 
he has norival. In the funeral march he is an adept 
—one may fancy the presence of undertaker, body- 
bearers, mutes, plumes, and the very coffin itself. 

The thorough-bass player is nearly gone—he who 
was accustomed to give the congregation his version 
of the exercises in Burrow’s Harmonic Primer—pro- 
gressions of 6 5 up, and 6 4-2 down, a minor chord, 
and then a major, all stereotype and glue. Arne’s 
“Water parted from the sea” was his favorite an- 
dante, and Handel’s ‘Water music” his brilliant  ef- 
fort. He was glorious in the overture to the Occa- 
sional Oratorio and sublime in the Coronation An- 
them. But he coald play a psalm tnne, and, give 
him time, compose a chant, the two things he could 
not or would not teach, for oftentimes his successor 
fails in both. 

The great change in organ construction has no 
doubt affected the tastes of our organ players, and 
something remains to be observed on this point. 
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Personal Recollections of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 


Dr. Ferpinanp Ranves communicates the fol- 
lowing to the London Musical World, May 18. 


For several years I had not met Felix Mendels- 
sohn, nor corresponded with him. I had been trav- 
eling a great deal, and it was not until 1836 that I 
became more settled, having accepted my first engage- 
ment as music director at Arnsberg in Westphalia. 
The winter of 1829 was a very severe one, mountains 
and forests were covered with snow, and, in conse- 
quence, both travelling and postal arrangements were 
greatly interrupted ; in those days no stenm horses 
drove their way through all weathers, man was de- 
pendent npon the season and the state of the roada, 
aud dragged along his miserable way, jolted in a dil- 
igence, or shivering in a private carriage. Arnsberg, 
the principal town of the county of Arnsberg, was 
one of those favored places where the diligence be- 
tween Cologne and Berlin stopped for about two 
hours in order that its wearied occupants might re- 
fresh themselves. One day, not long after the arri- 
val of the diligence, a messenger was sent from the 
principal hotel, to request me to be good enough to 
visit a gentleman there who was so unwell as to be 
unable to move out. [asked his name, but the man 
had entirely forgotten, and could only assure me that 
he must be a friend of mine from several observa- 
tions that he had made. I hastened to the hotel, 
where I was shown into a private room, and duly 
announced, when, to my surprise, I found my friend, 
Felix Mendelssohn, stretched out upon a sofa. His 
first words were of gratitude for my promptitude in 
visiting him. I then told him of the messenger’s 
forgetfulness ; he laughingly replied that all his cards 
were in his portmanteau, and that he had heen una- 
ble to move to obtain one, as the slightest movement 
caused him acute pain. “Be sure,” said he, “that 
that stupid fellow is not musical.” “What, then, is 
the matier with you ?” said I, “have you met with 
some accident 7” He explained that his feet had 
been frost-bitten and caused him excruciating agony, 
and begged of me to seek out a good medical man 
in order that he might obtain advice as to whether it 
would be safe to continue his journey on to Berlin, 
and, at the same time, some alleviation of his suffer- 
ings. I immediately started to find a doctor, and, in 
going out, entreated Felix not to make himself un- 
easy, but to be assured that a few days’ rest and med- 
ical treatment would put him right, at the same time 
offering him the use of my house, if any stay in 
Arnsberg should be necessary. ‘Thanks! thanks !” 
was all that he could say, so violent was his pain. I 
made all haste to find the doctor I was in search of, 
and quickly brought him to my sick friend. After 
he had inspeeted the injured parts, he informed us 
that no dangerous symptoms were present; and af- 
ter using some medicaments, which he would send, 
the journey towards Berlin might safely be continued. 
“However,” he said, “if, by the time you have reach- 
ed the next stage (three hours and a half distant), 
the pain does not abate, I would advise you to re- 
main there all night.” I offered at once to accom- 
pany Felix, in order that he might not be alone 
shoukl he become worse, and be obliged to stay at 
any place. Fortunately one place in the diligence 
was vacant and I secured it for myself. After a great 
deal of trouble to get my suffering friend into a com- 
fortable position in the coach we started. He bore 
his pain with a great deal of firmness, and, in order 
to draw his mind from it, we entered into conversa- 
tion about his visit to England. ‘My reception,” he 
said, ‘“‘was all that I could have wished, for Iam sure 
in such a country my works will receive acknowledg- 
ment. I met there many accomplished artists and 
talented musicians” (here he mentioned about half » 
dozen or more, whose names, after such a lapse of 
time, I cannot recollect, but had I then known that 
England would become, after 1848, my second “ Vat- 
erland,”’ I should have had more interest in remem- 
bering them). ‘I met men there who loved their art, 
and whose whole aim was to elevate it.” I enquired 
how he liked England, its people generally, and his 
answer was, “If you could see how they worship our 
Handel, and the care which they bestow npon the 
performance of his works, you would find your un- 
favorable prepossessions vanish. Only imagine that 
during the mighty Hallelujah Chorus in the Jessiah, 
an English audience rises to its feet, and remains 
standing, in honor of its immortal composer ; that is 
elevating, that is noble! I should not like, however, 
to live there constant!y, so much of my time for work 
would be taken up, and time to an artist is irrevoca- 
ble. The distances from one place to another in 
London I found very long and often very vexing.” 
Other subjects upon which we conversed were Mos- 
cheles and Carl Maria von Weber. With regard to 
the first, Felix could scarcely find language to praise 





him sefficiently, beth for his kindness in making his 
sojourn so agreeable, and for his upright and true- 
hearted advice. As an artist and composer he ad- 
mired Moscheles highly, and remarked of him that 
by keeping persistently to the piano, and composing 
only for it, he had made himself famous ; he had not 
scattered his ta'ent broadcast, but had concentrated 
it upon that instrument upon which he stood unri- 
valled as an executant. Mendelssohn expressed his 
great delight at the enthusiasm which ©. M. von 
Weber had created in England, and the deep impres- 
sion which he had caused by his Der Freischiitz ; in- 
cidentally mentioning that Weber, with an eye to 
stage effect, had altered the opening scene in the ope- 
ra, which the author of the libretto. Frederick Kind, 
had given to the Hermit, by substituting for it the 
effective scene of the prize shooting. Whilst on the 
subject of Weber, I added, that having heen in com- 
pany with Weber whilst he was in Hamburg, he 
mentioned he was composing an opera, but had not 
made up his mind as to whether he should call it Die 
Jégers Braut (The Huntsman’s Bride), Die Freikugeln, 
(The Free Bullets) or Der Freischiitz, thinking, how- 
evcr, the last name the most striking. Mendelssohn 
having expressed his ignorance ss to why Cherubini’s 
beautiful opera, Der Wassertriiger (The Water Car- 
rier) was usually called in France Les deux Jour- 
nées, I proceeded to acquaint him with the origin of 
the name, which is as follows. Before Cherubini 
brought out his opera, there was a dramatic and ope- 
ratic law extant, which was always strictly adhered 
to, viz., that the action of any play or opera should 
not be supposed to occupy more than one day. Cher- 
ubini, with his masterpiece, was the first to break 
this ridiculous restriction, and give a freer scope to 
dramatic literature. The time of his opera was sup- 
posed to extend over two days, hence its name of 
Les deux Journées. Of many other subjects we dis- 
coursed, but the foregoing are all I remember. I was 
pleased to see that Felix gradually became more 
cheerful, and that his pains were alleviated, as he de- 
termined to continue the journey on to Berlin with- 
out stopping. We parted when we reached the next 
station, named Meschede, exchanging the best wishes, 
and I returned to Arnsberg. Soon after his arrival 
in Berlin, I received from him a very affeetionate let- 
ter, heartily thanking me, and prophesying an early 
meeting under circumstances more favorable to jol- 
lity, at the same time expressing his gratitude to Dr. 
Weber for his skilful attentions. We did not meet 
again until 1833, at the Rhenish Festival, at Diissel- 
dorf, which he conducted, and for which he expressly 
composed a Festival-Overture, playing, on the third 
day, the Concertstiick of C. M. von Weber. He ac 

cepted, at that time, the appointment of Music-Direc- 
tor at Diisseldorf, and I being Organist and Music- 
Director at Solingen, about two hours ride distant, 
our intercourse was for several years almost uninter- 
rupted. 














* 
Music Abrowd. 

Leipzig. Our last musical exchanges are full of 
the annual examinations of the Conservatory pupils. 
The correspondent of the Standard (London) 
writes : 

Spring always brings to the musical critic a pleas- 
ing duty to perform, and that is to encourage through 
well earned praise, and aid by good advice, the bnd- 
ding talent he may perceive displayed by those 
pupils of the Conservatoire who are permitted to 
give proof of their skill at the public examinations 
held in the concert hall of that establishment. 
These examinations—or “trials,”’ as they are termed 
here—always unite a highly critical and interested 
audience, composed, of course, principally of friends 
of the pupils, but leavened with the presence of 
several of those cognoscenti in musical matters, 
whose dictum at the Gewandhaus Concerts is looked 
forward to by débutants and débutantes, yea, even 
by veteran performers, with a certain amount of 
trepidation. Woe toto the éleves who allow ner- 
vousness to paralyze their powers, for no allowance 
is made in their favor by the stern critics, who, in 
the interest of art, distribute with the strictest im- 
partiality praise or censure as it may seem due. 

At the three examinations held at the Conserva- 
toire on the 17th, 20th, and 24th of April, some 
highly-gifted young musicians were brought before 
the notice of the public. As usual, the performers 
upon the violin were more successful in the impres- 
sion they created than the performers upon the piano- 
forte, whose studies seem to have been less abstruse 
than those of the future Paganinis. Of these, per- 
haps, the most promising is a young Austrian, 
Richard Sahla by name, whose interpretation of a 
concerto allegro by the immortal Paganini was so 











masterly in character as to merit the prediction of a 
him in 


brilliant future béing in store for 
the realms of art. A pupil of the Conserva- 
toire already for some length of time, Herr 


Sahla has, at a previous cxamination, attracted 
the attention of the public here; and the 
progress he has made within the last few months is 
strong evidence of talent and of the power of intense 
application to the study of his instrament which he 
possesses. A formidable rival for him was to be 
found in the person of a young American—of Ger- 
man parentage, no doubt, to judge from his name— 
who has come right from the other side of the world 
to pursue his musical studies. Herr Louis Schmidt, 
who calls San Francisco his native town, played 
Beethoven’s concerto for the.violin (1st part) with 
much taste and ‘precision, earning the well-merited 
applause of the delighted audience. / 

Of the piani-ts, a young musician from Leicester 
created a very favorable impression by the clearness 
of touch, correctness of taste, and powerful 
execution he displayed in rendering Dr. Hiller’s 
concerto for the pianoforte in F sharp minor. Mr. 
George Léhr—a name more German than English— 
will no doubt prove to be a valuable acquisition to 
the musical community in the land of his adoption 
or birth, whichever it may be, and will carry back to 
England a sound knowledge of the theory of the 
art to which he has devoted himself, joined to a 
delicate appreciation of its beauties. Scotland was 
ably represented by Mr. William Townsend, from 
Edinburgh, who proved to be a clever exponent of 
Chopin, whose concerto for the pianoforte in I; minor 
(Ist part) he played with delightful brilliancy and 
precision. The ladies were not so well represented 
as they usually are; and, with the exception of a 
young vocalist from the Hague, who sang ‘Ah 
perfido” with much sweetness, were infinitely interior 
to their male rivals. 

The representations given at the Opera by the 
Italian troupe, of which Signor Pollini is the direc- 
tor, have afforded a certain amount of distraction to 
those who delight in Italian staggione. Mme. 
Desirée Artét is the star of this company, which 
numbers amongst its members the tenor Marini, and 
the bass-buffo Bossi, names all more or less well 
known to the London opera habitués. ‘“ Don 
Pasquale” and the “Barber” have been about the 
most successful of their productions; and Mme. 
Artét has met with a most favorable reception upon 
all occasions. When “Rigoletto” was given, Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner undertook the part of Gilda, and 
sang with much success this part in the Italian 
tongue. The buffo Bossi has also greatly pleased 
the public by his inimitable acting and really 
splendid, although somewhat powerful voice, over 
which he has, however, such an unquestionable 
command. Signor Pollini has also been very suc- 
cessful in the choice of a conductor, having succeed- 
ed in securing the services of Herr Ernst Schuch, a 
musician who will probably be seated next winter 
either at the conductor’s desk of the opera in Berlin 
or in Darmstadt. 

An opera, entitled “Diana of Solange,” in five 
acts, composed by the Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, brother to the departed Prince Consort, is 
now in rehearsal gg the Stadt Theatre here, and will 
shortly be produced. The princely composer, who 
greatly distinguished himself, it may be remembered, 
by his military talents during the late war, has 
already published several very able compositions ; 
and one or two of his operas have already been pro- 
duced in Germany with success. 





May Festivaus. A foreign journal, May 18, 


remarks : 

In Germany and in Austria the present month will 
be unusually prolific in grand concerts. Of those 
already announced, the following appear to be the 
most important: namely, in Diisseldorf, on the 
Rhine, on the 19th, 20th, and 2Ist inst., the three 
concerts of the Lower Rhine Musical Festival, con- 
ductor, Anton Rubinstein. At Ko6nigsbery, in 
Prussia, another triplet is fixed for the 22nd, 23rd, 
and 24th inst., which will constitute the proceedings 
of the Provincial Musical Festival, which is to be 
held there, under the leadership of Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller. In Vienna, on the 12th inst., Wagner gives 
a concert, at which he will assume the functions of 
conductor; and on the 15th, the unveiling of the 
Schubert statue, which has lately been erected there, 
takes place with great pomp and ceremony, followed 
by a Schubert concert, at which compositions by this 
great master only will be performed. The great 
event, however, will be the concert which Wagner 
intends giving at Baireuth, on the the 22nd inst., in 
order to commemorate the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the theatre he is going to build there, for the 
performance of his Nibelungen music. The pro- 
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gramme of this concert contains but one work, and 
that is Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which Wagner 
contemplates producing in a style which will astonish 
the world. 

GENEVA, a city already celebrated as the centre of 
several international associations which have for their 
objects the best interests of humanity, is in August 
next to be the scene of an international musical fes- 
tival, with competitions for bands and choral socie- 
ties. An influential committee is now at work mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements, and from all wehear 
the scheme is far more likely to succeed than that 
which is being so freely “puffed” across the Atlantic 
under Mr. Gilmore’s superintendence.—Lond. Choir. 

Berit. A Society with a very useful object— 
the publication of musical works by ancient masters 
—is about to be formed at Berlin, on the principle 
adopted by the old Musical Antiquarian Society in 
London, of issuing the works annually to subscrib- 
ers. Among the scores in preparation are:—a Col- 
lection of the Songs of Giglin (1512); of Peter 
Scheeffer (1513) ; of Ott (1534 and 1544); of Finck 
(1536); and of Forster (1539 and 1556) ; the Flores 
Musice of Hugo de Reullingen (1488); Zhe Dode- 
cachordon of Glarean (1547); the Porte d’ Honneur of 
Mattheson (1740) ; the first book of the Chorales for 
Four Voices, by Johann Walter (1524) ; and some 
works by Ludwig Senfl, Johann Leo Hassler, and 
other composers. Herr Robert Eitner is the founder 
and manager of the Society. 

Brossexs. In the last weck of the present month 
(May) a gathering of unusual interest will take place 
at Brussels, when tbe Academy of Sciences, Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts, will celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. The musical arrange- 
ments, which will form one of the most important 
features in the scheme, will be entrusted to M. Gav- 
aert, and among the performances by the orchestra of 
the Couservatoire will be a work of the sixteenth 
century, and another work of the period of the foun- 
dation of the Academy. Contemporary musical art 
will be represented by a work by a deceased member 
of the Fine Arts section of the Academy (probably 
Mr. Fétis), followed by a work by one of the present 
members, M. Gevaert or M. Limnarde. All the for- 
eign associates of the Academy have been invited to 
assist in the solemnities, and judging from the admi- 
rable manner in which King Leopold presided at the 
recent dfhner of our own Literary Fund, there cau 
be little doubt that his Majesty will-enter con amore 
into the proceedings.— Choir. 

Barreutu. After three days’ brilliant festivities, 
in which 250 male and female singers, 100 musicians, 
and 1000 guests have taken part, the foundation stone 
of the Festal Theatre has been successfully laid, 
though the ceremonies were marred by a drenching 
rain, disarranging the original programme. The pro- 
jected theatre will stand on an elevation overlooking 
the city, and distant from it fifteen minutes’ walk. 
It was arranged that the singers, after the cer- 
emony and Herr Wagner’s address, should join in a 
chorus, but the rain interfered, and the festive pro- 
ceedings had to take place in the Opera-house. Nev- 
ertheless, thousands assembled on the spot, and Herr 
Wagner was greeted in proportion by many tongues 
and palms. 

The Opera-house was crowded. The stage was 
filled with singers and musicians. Herr Wagner was 
enthusiastically received when he appeared, leading 
his wife, followed by five solicitors. When they had 
taken their seats, the Burgomaster welcomed the 
guests, and cheers were given for the King of Bava- 
ria and the Emperor of Germany. Herr Wagner 
then addressed the assembly upon the snbject of the 
projected theatre, and expressed his confidence in its 
success. He rejoiced at the presence of the singers, 
musicians, and friends, who had assembled in a true 
German spirit. The theatre they proposed to erect 
in his honor would, he hoped, be a gathering place 
for the best German talent, and a nursery of dramatic 
and musical art. As Herr Wagner concluded his re- 
marks he raised his hands with expressive energy, 
anda chorus was immediately after given by 300 
persons with marvellous effect. Herr Wagner, who 
appeared deeply moved, embraced his wife and chil- 
dren, and the friends near him, including many so- 
licitors. 

In the afternoon there was a grand concert, at 
which Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was given. 
Herr Wagner directed ; and the vocalists were of the 
highest rank. The festivities were closed by a ban- 
quet, which Herr Wagner attended. 

100,000 thalers have been subscribed, but 200,000 
are needed. The festivities are declared to bea great 
success by all present, and the future of the Festal 
Theatre is considered to be assured. The day being 








Herr Wagner’s birthday, the composer received con- 
gratulations from all parts of Germany.—Corr. Lond. 
Mus. World. 


London. 

Mr. Santtey’s Concert. We find in the Mus- 
ical World, May 25, what will interest American 
readers, to-wit : 

One evening last autumn, St. James Hall was 
filled with a crowd eager to bid Mr. Santley “God 
speed,” though, perhaps, wondering why an artist 
who is ever acceptable to English audiences should 
betake himself across the Atlantic. On Tuesday 
evening the same hall was filled with another crowd, 
eager to welcome him back, and bent upon showing 
that, for unstinted admiration, there is ‘‘no place like 
home.” Mr. Santley could hardly have desired bet- 
ter evidence of his great popularity than the recep- 
tion he met with. It is not so much that ladles waved 
their handkerchiefs, and men shouted a noisy greet- 
ing, as that the whole affair was marked by unmis- 
takable genuineness. The people obviously put their 
hearts into the work of bidding Mr. Santley wel- 
come, and the value of that sincerity exceeded the 
worth of any other possible demonstration. It is 
pleasant to see merit thus recognized—all the more 
pleasant when distinction has been gained by the 
honest and unaffected use of natural endowments 
without stooping in the least degree to artifice or 
trick. Such distinction is eminently that of our Eng- 
lish baritone. Mr. Santley was wise to confine his 
share of Tuesday’s concert to songs he has made 
familiar, because, if anything could enhance the 
pleasure of seeing him back, it was the hearing of 
music closely associated with his name. The selec- 
tions made were, “‘O, ruddier than the cherry,” “The 
Bell-ringer,’’ and “Hearts of Oak,” with “Pronto io 
son,” and Mozart’s “Sola,” as concerted pieces. The 
audience encored all three songs, as a matter of 
course, especially as they were sung in the artist’s 
grandest manner, and with a voice which seemed to 
have gained rather than lost by hard work in a strange 
climate. Mr. Santley granted each demand, substi- 
tuting the “Yeoman’s Wedding Song ” for Handel’s 
air, and “The Stirrup Cup” for Wallace’s ballad, 
but repeating the last verse of Boyce’s nautical ditty. 
In the duet from Don Pasquale, sung with Madame 
*Florence Lancia, the audience were reminded of the 
loss sustained by the Anglo Italian stage when Mr. 
Santley withdrew from a position rarely gained by 
an English artist. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdme. Néruda, Mdme. 
Rita, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Hallé, and others, assisted at 
the concert, but, as they presented nothing new, it is 
unnecessary to give details. Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
who was associated with Mr. Santley’s American 
tour, aecompanied some of the songs. He might well 
have taken the more dignified place of sololst. 


Mr. Comuines’s Cantata. Our good friend, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, the refined tenor singer, 
whom Boston remembers with so much pleasure, has 
composed and had performed at St. James’s Hall, 
May 24, a Cantata, of which the next morning’s 
Telegraph gives report as follows : 


Mr. Cummings’s “Fairy Ring” is neither more 
nor less than a story of the “good people” who, in 
the days of old, ‘‘gambolled on heaths, and danced 
on every green.” The authoressof the libretto, Miss 
R. S. Hobbs, introduces us to one of their nightly 
merry-makings, just as the revel is at its height; or, 
rather, just as Fortunatus, a fairy with a bass voice, 
stops the dancing. ‘‘Let some one tell of goodly 
deed performed by magic spell:” this is his command, 
and to him responds Percival, a tenor fairy, who nar- 
rates how he had charmed a passionate and rebellious 
maiden back to home and duty. An approving cho- 
rus follows ; after which Florina, a soprano fairy, is 
bidden speak. Florina has to say that she had re- 
stored a wandering boy to his dving mother, and left 
him asleep in her arms. The fairies at once sing a 
lullaby, and Fortunatus next takes up his parable, 
telling how he met with a love-lorn blacksmith, who, 
in the intervals of toil, lamented the cruelty of wom- 
an kind. Happily, the blacksmith’s hard, scornful 
hearted one arrived on the scene in the nick of time, 
and a touch of the fairy wand brought happiness 
where there had been sorrow. Hearing this, the as- 
sembled elves moralize on the nature of love; and 
Gentilla (contralto), after generally approving the 
occasion, bids the revels recommence. But Florina 
and Percival, moved by mortal example, get up a 
little love-scene, for themselves, in which the gentler 
fairy plays the woman with mueh success. The dawn 
then breaks, and the entire throng, after dancing an 
elfish “Sir Roger de Coverley,” betake themselves to 





rest.. Such is the story of “The Fairy Ring,” and, 

being what it is, the composer found ample opportu- 

nities for contrasted effect, as well as characteristic 

treatment. We cannot dismiss the libretto without 

praising its authoress, not only on this account, but 

— of verses which are above the average of their 
ind. 

Mr. Cummings had written no work of such im- 
portance before, but any one acquainted with his mu- 
sic, both sacred and secular, must have been prepar- 
ed for a composition of merit, animated by a true ar- 
tistic feeling, arid framed upon the best models of its 
class. These are precisely the salient features of 
“The Fairy Ring,” to hear which is impossible with- 
out recognizing that the composer has devoted to it 
his best ability, and wrought out the whole thing with 
immense pains and care. Mr. Cammings makes no 
pretence of striking out fresh paths in his art, though 
the modern custom is to struggle sorely at a “new 
departure.” Accepting the generally accepted, he has 
given us music at hearing whicb, if no one cries out 
“Oh, the depth !” most will be conscious of gratifi- 
cation. Once ona time gratification, not bewildsr- 
ment, was the highest good of musical art. “Nous 
changerons tout cela,” doubtless ; but Mr. Cummings 
is one of those who yet prefer the ancient lines. The 
work contains thirteen numbers, beginning with an 
orchestral introduction (E flat) chiefly made up of 
themes afterwards given to voices, and marked by 
some tasteful scoring with a view to distinctive char- 
acter. This leads to a chorus, “Round about the 
fairy ring’ (E flat), in which reliance is placed upon 
carefully-wrought harmonies, set off by lightsome or- 
chestral themes and varied orchestral color. Perci- 
val’s air, “By the fair river” (A flat), is melodious 
and well-contrasted in its various parts. Occasion- 
ally a trite phrase presents itself; but the general ef- 
fect is good. The themes of a vigorous chorus, 
“Our Queen is quite content” (C major), are relieved 
and set off by an independent orchestral subject, elab- 
orately scored ; after which comes Florina’s air, “In 
a rosebud I was lying,” charmingly sung by Miss 
Edith Wynne, and encored. The melody is one of 
those incorporated with the orchestral introduction. 
A quartet, “Peace to the dreamer” (E flat), is anoth- 
er striking feature of the work; and this, too, was 
encored, amid the liveliest signs of approval. Its 
harp accompaniment could not have been better 
played than by Mr. John Thomas. Between the 
quartet and the song of Fortunatus, “I heard the an- 
vil clang and fall’’ (G major), the widest possible con- 
trast exists, the latter being written with extreme 
vigor, and heavily, not to say noisily, scored. Mr. 
Lewis Thomas gave it the full benefit of his sonorous 
voice, and won for it the third encore of the evening. 
As “The Forge,” this song is likely to be used apart 
from the rest of the work. A six-voice madrigal, 
“Love is a sweet, yet a cruel thing” (G major), pleases 
by its studied simplicity ; and the song of Gentilla, 
“Happy fays and fairies all’ (F major), gratifies in 
an equal degree by pleasant tune and tasteful instru- 
mentation. Mme. Patey gave this air after her very 
best manner, and could not refuse the encore it elicit- 
ed. The duet for Florina and Percival, “Why 
should I squander my pity on trifles ?” (A flat) 
though somewhat elaborate, is less effective than the 
other mov ts; but at t comes with the 
finale, “Away, away” (E flat), wherein Mr. Cum- 
mings has adopted the style as well as the key of his 
opening movement, and given consistency and unity 
to the work. Thechorus is, beyond question, one 
of the finest portions of the Cantata, which it ends in 
an effective manner. Like the other concerted pieces, 
the finale was well sung by the members of Mr. 
Barnby’s Choir; and the whole of the instrumental 
music had justice done to it by a capital orchestra, 
with Herr Straus at their head. The success of the 
Cantata could hardly have been greater if applause 
be a criterion; and Mr. Cummings, who himself 
took the tenor solos, was lustily cheered at its close, 
and recalled to be cheered again. The performance 
was well conducted by Mr. F. Stanislaus. 

A miscellaneous second part followed “The Fairy 
Ring,” comprising Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, the 
pianoforte solo in which was played to perfection by 
Mme. Arabella Goddard; and the scena, “Ah! 
quelle nuit,” from “Le Domino Noir,” sung with 
characteristic piquancy by Mme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton. Mr. Cummings contributed David’s “O ma 
maitresse” in graceful fashion; and the overture to 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” ended the concert. The hall 
was full. 





—_—— 


Pautine Lucca’s first appearance this season as 
Selika in Meyerbeer’s “Africaine” had the natural 
effect of filling the theatre. A _ finer performance as 
regards the principal part could not have been heard. 
But all was as nothing compared to the merit and 
effect of Mme. Lucca’s impersonation, than, which 
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nothing more admirable, from every point of view, 
can be seen On the operatic stage. A Berlin paper, 
reckoning the other day the number of different 
impersonations in which Mme. Lucca had distin- 
guished hereelf, arrived at a total of forty-eight. 
That is a high figure; but it seemed nothing to the 
Berlin journalist, who went on to complain that 
Mme. Lucca had not yet undertaken the part of 
Elsa in Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” One can believe 
anything of the versatility of an artist who appears 
with equal success as Zerlina and as Selika, as Cheru- 
bino in the “Marriage of Figaro,” and as Leonora 
in “La Favorita.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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In Honor of Franz Schubert. 

A reporter of the Wiener Neue Freie Presse 
writes as follows of the unveiling of the Schubert 
Monument lately erected in Vienna, (May 15): 


If our Franz Schubert could only have guessed, 
could only have dared to hope,—above thy grave, 
poor heart, there shall one day burst and blossom so 
delicious a spring morning, full of sunshine and 
flower-scents, and Schubert songs, and Schubert 
love, as we to-day enjoyed in our City Park! Bat 
the richest minstrel of the spring, the most dearly 
beloved minstrel of the young,—the minstrel “by 
the grace of God,” with the lips gushing over with 
song, and the heart of a child, could not guess, not 
dare to hope this. His contemporaries made it too 
difficult for him. They did not believe in him. 
They did not understand his singing, they did not 
sing his songs. A single concert did Schubert suc- 
ceed in giving in Vienna, where his own works were 
performed. And when the second Schubert concert 
in Vienna laughed and wept in his tunes, and won 
for him fresh wreaths of love and admiration,— 
those wreaths formed only a new made grave, and 
the proceeds of the concert scareely sufficed to defray 
the modest burial expenses. A few coats, severul 
handkerchiefs, some old music,--and some old and 
new debts,—these were found to be the worldly pos- 
sessions left by our richest Prince of Song! The 
artist’s earthly pilgrimage! No, Franz Schubert 
could not have foreseen today. And if some 
one had told him in his happiest, merriest, most 
hopeful hour on earth, “Franzerl, by singing your 
songs the ‘Wiener Minner-Gesang-Verein’ shall 
some day make from twenty to thirty thousand 
florins, and in loving gratitude for your imperish- 
able gifts, erect a marble monument to your memory 
upon the most beantiful green spot of your native 
city, even before your revered masters, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Haydn have such honors shown 
them,”’—honest, modest Franz Schubert would cer- 
tainly have laughed at them most heartily. And 
yet we have but just now been a witness to the un- 
veiling of Schubert’s Monument. 

The grounds about the monument, as also the 
tent erected for the accommodation of invited guests, 
were richly decorated with flowers and flags. Be- 
cause of the want of room, but a few hundred letters 
had been issued. Among the invited guests, the 
first places were occupied by Schubert’s beloved 
sister ‘‘Lisi,’’ since married, the two _ brothers, 
Andrew and Hermann, the poet Franz Schober, 
whose verses Schubert has set to some of his sweetest 
tunes, and many other personal friends of the de- 
parted, as well as deputations from the Vienna Art 
Association, and personages distinguished in art and 
science. 

The celebration was opened shortly after eleven 
o’clock, by the singing of the lovely choruses for 
male voices from Schubert’s Sanctus, exquisitely 


rendered by the ‘“Ménner-Gesang Verein.” How 
wonderful it sounded, in among the green trees, 
swelling tp into the radiant spring sky! If Schu- 
bert could only have heard his Sanctus sung thus a 





single time, perhaps his carthly pilgrimage might 
not have seemed quite so hard. After this, the 
President of the Society, Herr N. Dumba, made an 
address, in which, after formally and solemnly hand- 
ing over the monument to the charge of the repre- 
sentatives of the city, he said, —‘“They and the 
whole population of Vienna will treasure this monu- 
ment erected to the memory of their fellow-citizen, 
the modest school teacher of Rossau, who was an 
honor to his native city, to our Austrian fatherland, 
whom German art counts among her worthiest, 
most illustrious representatives. The artist honors 
the people he belongs to, the country in which he 
lived and labored ; art and the artist require the 
vivifying breath of encouragement from their sur- 
roundings ; this is the warm sun which develops 
talent, matures the frnit. Thus to the people justly 
belongs a share of the artist’s fame. And particular: 
ly is this true of our Schubert. His immortal 
strains breathe all the atmosphere of home. The 
Austrian with his full heart and rich mind, the son 
of Vienna with his happy disposition, and deeply 
tender soul, knew, richly gified as he was, how to 
give utterance to every throb of our hearts, to every 
emotion of the human breast. He offered us truth, 
unvarnished truth, and that always makes its way to 
the heart. A worthy addition will this monument be 
to those already adorning the city, honoring the 
memory of the heroes and victors of Austria. He, 
too, is a victor, a conqueror; he has conquered the 
hearts of the whole cultivated world, and the con- 
quered praise him with grateful hearts. 

And thus I hereby pray our honored Mayor to 
proceed to the unveiling of the statue, that is to re- 
main a proud monument to our beautiful city, rich in 
tunes and love of song, for all times! ”’ 

This speech was often interrupted by hearty ap- 
plause. 

After a few noble words by the Mayor, Dr. 
Felder, he gave the sign for the covering to be drop- 
ped, — and in the glimmering sunshine, the fine 
marble statue of Franz Schubert stood before our 
delighted eyes. 

The artist has represented the tone-poet in a 
sitting posture, the right foot drawn back a little, the 
left moved slightly forward. On his knees rests an 
open book, which he holds with the left hand. The 
position represents a moment of inspiration. The 
gaze is turned upward, the pencil in his right hand, 
seems just about jotting down his ideas. Three bas- 
reliefs, in marble, on the pedestal, represent musical 
imagination, characteristically symbolized by a 
sphinx, instrumental and vocal music. In front are 
the words, “Franz Schubert— To his memory. 
The Wiener Manner Gesang: Verein, 1872.” On the 
back the date of Schubert’s birth and death. 

Franz Schubert was nota handsome man in life, 
it was therefore impossible for the artist to show us 
an Apollo. But he has most nobly infused into 
these marble features the lovely, musical soul of the 
great dead, the soul which sang the sweetest dreams 
of love and spring, and the highest ideals of youth. 
From this countenance shines the fulfilment of 
Robert Schumann’s appreciative words,—“Schubert 
will always remain the favorite of the young, he 
knows what they require —an everflowing heart, 
bold thought, rapid action; tells them what they love 
most,—romantic stories, fairy tales and adventures ; 
wit and humor too he blends with them, but not so 
much that the softer emotions suffer under it.” But 
also that which made the mortal Schubert so dear to 
his friends, his touching modesty, his childlike 
innocence and trustfulness, his heartfelt mirthfulness, 
and above all, his great beautiful heart, — beams 
from these marble features, eloquently and full of 
life. 

The declamation of a poem written for the occa- 
sion by Joseph Weilen, which was received with 
tumultuous applause, and the singing of Schubert’s 
Jubelchor, closed the splendid celebration. 





Concert of the Apollo Club. 


On Friday evening, May 31, the great Music Hall 
was crowded once more by invited friends of male 
part-singing, interested in the success, already very 
marked, of the “Arporto Cius,” which hardly has 
been organized a twelvemonth. The Club is in a 
flourishing condition, having several hundred ‘“‘pas- 
sive” or subscribing members, including many gen- 
tlemen of high social character and culture, besides 
the actual singing nucleus, which is composed of 
over fifty singers,—the pick of the best tenors and 
basses in our city. In power and quality of voices 
never has so good an ensemble been brought together 
here before ; and as much may be said, without risk 
of contradiction, of the average degree of skill and 
taste shown in the exercise of such fine organs, 0 
the true musical expression, the unity and fervor o 
their singing. A high ideal seems to animate the 
union ; something more than the mere wholesome 
social pleasure of giving out their voices in full ring- 
ing harmony; its members love good music and bo- 
lieve in music in the sense of Art, instead of in the 
vulgar and vain glorious display sense of ‘Peace 
Jubilee.” They have an artistic leader and instruc- 
tor. Mr. B. J. Lane has proved himself one of the 
best of choral drill masters ; so the members of the 
Club in their weekly rehearsals have found out to 
their delight and animating sense of progress ; and 
so the thousands of delighted hearers, both at the 
monthly and the larger “private” concerts of the year, 
have witnessed with increasing satisfaction. More 
so than ever on this last occasion. 

The voices, as we said, numbered about fourteen 
on each of the four parts. There was no full or- 
chestra, and no overtures, asin the two great con- 
certs given in the winter; but all the orchestral wind 
instruments (the “F/armonie-Musik,” as the Germans 
call it) were present for the accompaniment of certain 
pieces. The only purely instrumental piece was at 
the end of the First Part,—the Andante with Varia- 
tions from Hummel’s Septet in 1) minor, for Piano- 
forte, &e., played by Mr. Lang. We could not be 
there in season to hear the First Part of the pro- 
gramme; but in the morning rehearsal we had heard 
the two pieces with accompaniment; namely, the 
opening chorus: ‘‘Warrior’s Prayer,” by Lachner, 
with introduction and accompaniment by all the 
reeds and brass ;—a_ broad, full strain of sustained 
and solemn vocal harmony, not strikingly original, 
and not always ennobled by the instrumentation ; but 
it was grandly sung. The other was the Foresters’ 
Chorus from Schumann’s “Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
that breezy and exhilarating strain, fitly accompanied 
by four horns, in which the tones of pure, sweet, 
strong male voices, perfectly blended, find free, life- 
some, thrilling play as much as in any chorus we 
remember; the selection was a happy one for the 
“Apollo.” The unaccompanied part-songs, which 
we had to lose, were: “The lake in dreamy slumber 
lies,” by Schumann; ‘Hussars to the fray!” by 
Storch ; “The Mountain Shadows” (sung by atriple 
quartet) by Abt; and Ave Maria: “The twilight fast 
is falling,” with Tenor Solo, also by Abt.—We 
may state, that nearly if not all of the Part-Songs are 
from German sources, published in the “Chickering 
Club Collection,” and the English translations of the 
words, which are poetical and well adopted to the 


music, are by Mr, C. J. SpraGcue, a leading mem- 
ber both of the Apollo and the Chickering Club. 
Part Second opened with the noblest thing of the 
evening, Mendelssohn’s Fest-Gesang “To the 
Artists,” after Schiller’s Ode, from which are culled 
these words (we give a more literal version than the 
one here sung) as suited to the composer’s purpo:e: 


The dignity of Man 
Into your hands is given ; 
O! guard it well! 
With you it sinks, or lifts itself to heaven ! 
Of Arts the holy spell 
Serveth a world’s well-ordered plan ; 
Soft may it lead unto the sea 
Of the great Harmony. 
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Let earnest Trnth, if her own age reject her, 

Seek rest in Song:—the Muses will protect her. 
So shall she meet the unbelieving sneer 

With glance, whence guilty spirits quail, 

More terrible in Beauty's veil ; 

So rise in all the might of Song, 

And, with avenging trumpet, shout her wrong 
Into her persecutor’s coward ear. 


Of freest Mother free-born sons ! 
Wing yourselves upward with undazzled gaze, 
To highest Beauty’s throne of rays! 
Ye need not woo for other crowns; 
* * * * * * 


O’er all the thousand winding ways 
Of manifold Variety 

Meet ye at last in full embrace 
Round the bigh throne of Unity ! 

The first passage is set to a majestic and inspiring 
movement (andante maestoso) in four-part chorus and 
four-part solo harmony, in 4-4 measure, accompan- 
ied—this and the whole—by horns, trumpets, &c., 
with an uplifting, grandiose effect. In the second 
passage, about “Truth rejected,” the movement 
changes to 3-4, Allegro moderato, yet of a grave 
character. In the third part the 4-4 measure retarns 
in swift Allegro (assai vivace). It was superbly 
sung, and with Mendelssohn’s original accompani- 
ment we though¢ it more effective than with the full 
orchestra arrangement we had once before. 

Hatton’s Sailor’s Song: ‘‘Sweetly blows the 
western wind,” Abt’s “Sleep, thou Wild Rose” 
(triple quartet), and Mendelssohn’s “Huntsmen’s 
Farewell” (with four horns), were admirable 
specimens of male part-singing. Perfect purity 
of intonation ; sweet yet strong and manly quality 
of tone; good balance of parts and blended 
euphony; nicely studied phrasing; light and 
shade, distinct in softest pianissimo; exactness, 
giving no sense of mechanical constraint, but plenty 
of free abandon ; in short, refinement, without senti- 
mental overdoing of expression, and a ringing, crisp 
vitality without rudeness,—all these qualities of true 
part-singing, unless to some ideally fastidious Fairy 
Fine-ear, were present in that singing. 

A very bold, grand, thrilling piece of harmony was 
that Hymn to Odin, by Kunz, conjuring up appal- 
ling images of angry Ocean waves, and stormy skies 
and battle. Among the more modern efforts in the 
self-limited and well-nigh exhausted field of part-song 
composition for male voices, we have found hardly 
anything so strikingly effective, and in a true poetic 
sense. It brought out the strong sidé of the Club to 
great advantage.—‘“Now forward!” by Storch, a 
merry Marching Song, such as soldiers sing to cheer 
the weary way and keep their courage up, was spir- 
ited,—though farther than that we have no distinct 
remembrance of it. The closing piece: ‘“He’s the 
man to know,” by Zollner, is about the most inge- 
nious specimen of the right jovial, sensuou&, convivial 
song that we have heard for many a day; and the 
fitting of the music to the words in the several verses: 
‘‘Who’ll not drink when the foaming glasses chink,” 
“Who'll not kiss, when a mouth is close to his,” and 
“Who'll not sing, when a song can pleasure bring,” 
—sung so nicely as it was, is humorously close and 
delicate. A pretty trifle cunningly elaborated ! 

Mr. CarLyLe PeTeRrsILEa’s “BEETHOVEN RE- 
ciTaLs.” Last Saturday afternoon, at Wesleyan 
Hall, Mr. Petersilea gave the ninth and last of his 
“Recitals,” for the improvement of the taste of the 
pupils of his recently established and already flour- 
ishing Music School. In these nine concerts Mr. 
Petersilea has been himself the sole interpreter, and 


his programmes have consisted solely of the Piano- 
forte Sonatas of Beethoven, the whole thirty-two of 
which he has performed in the consecutive order of 
their opus numbers, three or four each time. This 
has been done before only, so far as we are aware, by 
Mr. Charles Halle in London, whom we had our- 
selves the pleasure of hearing through the last half 
of the series eleven years ago. Of course it .was in- 
teresting to an American to hear such music by such 





an interpreter. But it is impossible, from any true 
wsthetic point of view, on the artistic principle of 
unity in variety, to justify a programme made up 
(even of the best materials, all works of highest ge- 
nius) on such a plan. If Beethoven himself’were to 
sit down to entertain a circle of his friends for an 
hour or two with music of his own creation, would 
he be likely to present things in the order of their 
publication ? Promiscuity in good things is to be 
avoided, as well as in bad. But Halle relieved the 
Sonata monotony by choice songs from such singers 
as Sims Reeves, &c. However, the enterprise was 
creditable to the zeal and courage, and to the musical 
executive ability of Mr. Petersilea. ; 

On this last occasion the subjects for his interpre- 
tation were: 1.) Sonata, No. 30, op. 109, in E, be- 
ginning with a few bars of light and airy Vivace, 
leading into and alternating with an Adagio expres- 
sivo in the style of free fantasia; then Prestissimo, 
6-8 ; and then that beautiful, religious Andante Can- 
tabile, with its wonderful variations. 2. Sonata No. 
31, op. 110, in A flat, consisting of Moderato Canta- 
bile, Allegro molto in F minor, a brief mournful Ada- 
gio (Arioso dolente) in E flat minor, anda Fugue 
finale in the original key, with episodical returns of 
the Adagio. 3. The last Sonata, op. 111, in C mi- 
nor, so tremendous in the energy of its first move- 
ment, of such inventive subtlety and beauty in the 
rhythmical phrasing and fine subdivision of the Ari- 
etta marked Adagio molto semplice e cantabile. More 
difficult tasks a pianist could hardly have set him- 
self. That he had caught the spirit, and succeeded 
in transfusing it, of these most mystical and strange 
confessions of the most deeply brooding and imagi- 
native of modern tone-poets, is more than we can 
say. But so far as a clear, sure and unfaltering read- 
ing of the notes is concerned, he had made himself 
master of them, and that is saying a great deal. 

Before the last Sonata, Mr. Petersilea repeated the 
“Moonlight” Sonata from a former programme, ren- 
dering the first movement particularly with a good 
deal of expression. This was of course much more 
appreciable to his audience, which consisted mostly. 
of young pupils. The strangest thing, in fact, about 
the concert was the presence of so many children, 
little girls of eight or nine years! These of course 
did not listen (who could expect it of them) to the 
last three, the most abstruse Sonatas of Beethoven. 
Others we noticed not so young, doing their best to 
understand and to appreciate by keeping their eyes 
fixed on the music in their laps. 

Musica Epucation. The Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette, with Mr. B. J. Lana, and other good musicians 
and teachers, will open in September, here in Boston, 
a new “National College of Music.” During the 
coming weeks, while the city is full of musical visi- 
tors, the Directors will be present at their rooms in 
Tremont Temple, every day, from 11 to 1 o'clock, 
to answer inquiries. See Advertisement. 
ea a 


j 


(_ Jupirese begins on Monday! Gritmorr’s Jubi- 
lee ! “‘Peace” Jubilee (“J/y peace I give unto thee,” 
quoth the “Great Projector” and Panjandrum) ! Mu- 
sic by more instruments, more voices than were ever 
heard, or ever can be heard, together! ‘“Peace” 
with anvils, cannons, bells in glorious harmonic tur- 
moil! “Anvil Chorus” @ /a Gilmore every day for 
three midsummer weeks! Three programmes are 
proclaimed already: tke first “American,” the sec- 
ond “English,” the third “German ;” “French,” we 
suppose, will follow, and so the line will stretch out 
possibly to “‘Patagonian” and the “crack of doom ;” 
what less finale would be adequate to the occasion ? 
Surely the three programmes are masterpieces in 
the art of—advertising! And every newspaper has 
been magnetized and Gilmorized until its critical and 
editorial columns have undergone a “sea change” 
and read precisely like the advertisements ; so that 
every thing and every person, great or small, con- 
nected with the Jubilee is understood throughout the 
world to be sublime, magnificent and “pretty great,” 





—particularly by our country cousins. Are they not 
great programmes? Why,here is something for every 
taste, and every form of no taste. Here are guns, 
bells, anvils (“played upon” by esthetic red-shirted 
firemen,—through hose and pipes is it?); Lowell 
Mason psalm tunes; noisy “Rienzi” Overtures, pre- 
luded by “Old Hundred” from 20,000 voices, one 
verse whispered, one verse thundered; Strauss 
Waltzes magnified through a thousand instruments ; 
Solos in unison by. “bouquets” (!) of 150 artists, and 
even by 5000 voices all in—melody ; “Star-spangled 
Banner” with guns and bells and all the noise that 
the Genius of Peace (which is P. S. G.), can devise ; 
iano-forte solos, for those who like piano music at 
ong range; Bands native and foreign ;—all in glo- 
rious promiscuity each afternoon! And then to 
think of all the pomp and circumstance : the monster 
drum! the loudest Organ in the world! the distin- 
guished personages, perhaps some of them titled ! 
And the badges! worn by the“Projector,” the sublime, 
the Only ; by the Head Centre (innocent and modest 
little man) of all the chorus shouters of the whole 
United States ; by the Conductors, the august Com- 
mittees, clear of all suspicion of commercial aims ; 
and even by the ‘‘Press”-gang, which has pressed us all into 
the service! Think, too, of the great ‘Bulletin-boards,” 
announcing every hour the rates of gold and stocks, that 
thereon you may read how sensitive the pulse of the stock 
market throughout the world will be to the Anvil Chorus! 
During the second week, it is said there will be Oratorio— 
‘*Israel in Egypt,” by a selected chorus, Classical Symphonies. 
— will be worth hearing, if they can be heard in so small 
a place. 

Well, Vive la Gloire! That is the Gilmore motto. Glory! 
Glory! that is the ideal, that the motive and the animating 
passion of the thing. That was ever the ideal of the French 
nation, and brought them to the present pass. The Celtic 
Gilmore, like the French Celts, dreams ever of la Gloire. It 
is a heartless and a truth-despising sentiment, where it be- 
comes paramount, sure to sink into vain-glory, and its con- 
tagion dangerous, even without Music pressed into its service. 
We fear it is one e dangers that most threaten our own 
beloved Country ! 





WASHINGTON, D.C., Junz 7. It may not be generally 
known that Herr Franz Apr, the composer, received his first 
musical welcome in America at the hands of the Musical 
Sovieties of the Capital, He arrived in New York early in 
May, and proceeded directly to Washington, where a grand 
testimonial concert was given in his honor by the two German 
Societies and the Choral Society, (American) which it will be 
remembered took part in the 12th Saengerfest held in New 
York in June last, and which bore away the prize allotted to 
soeieties of their class. The concert took place at Lincoln’s 
Hall, Wednesday evening, May 8, with the following pro- 
gramme : : 


Vélkergebet. Nation’s Prayer. Op. 300.........00+ -Abt. 
Arion, Choral Society, and Saengerbund. 
Souvenir de Spa. Violoncello WORDS scaec vectace 
Mr. Jungnickel. 
Amor als Spitter.............0.cceeeeees socccecee Abt. 
Mrs. J. H. Rosewald, of Baltimore. 

(Dedicated to Mrs. R. by the composer, F. Abt.) 
Echo in Spring. Op. 222............ © ceccccces se Abt. 
Saengerbund 
O, Ye Tears. Bass Solo................cecccceeeeee Abt. 
Mr. F. A. Chase. 

Quintet. Instrumental..... mp Ciiceededcsccadues Kuhlau. 

* _ Messrs. Hoffman, Donch, Finkel, Shutter, Jungnickel. 
Spring Morning.............. GP eheae se dcevisgeeess Abt. 


Choral Society 
Piano Solo. Reverie au bord de la mer... 
Prof. Geo. Felix Benkert. 
Lively Rivulet. Suprano Solo and Male Quartet. .... Abt. 
Mrs. Morell and ee Daniel, Rockar, and 
eiss. 


«eee Willmers. 


The Shades of Eve are closing........ eee veceioee «+ Abt. 
Beethoven Octet. 
Serenade, (Trio). Instrumental.... .............. Tit’l. 


Messrs. Shutter, Jungnickel and Kley. 

Siegesgesang ‘VictorySong. Op. 267.......... Prey. | 

Arion, Choral Society, and Saengerbund. 

Mr. Abt’s personal description has already been given. He 
was enthsiastically received, and all were eager to hear the 
pieces set as ‘‘mass” to be led by himself as conductor. His 
manner is not as graceful as that of Theodore Thomas, yet 
very energetic and expressive. His praise of the Pieces ren- 
dered by the combined voices, was all that could be wished 
for. He particularly complimented the English Society on its 
just and forcible conception of its selection ‘Friihlingsmor- 
gen” (Spring morning) and was agreeably surprised to hear 
such fine voiees and such material as was collected from 
“American” talent. Mr. A.’s knowledge of the English 
language is very limited, so much so that he was most “at 
home”’ among those of his ‘‘own tongue.” 

As a substantial earnest of our reception he bore away & 
handsome gift in shape of ‘legal tenders.”” The ‘Beethoven 
Octet,” mentioned upon the programme, are all members 
of the ‘Choral Society.’ Among them is Mr. Charles C, 


Ewer and A. Chase, both known among musicians in your 
city.. The season, musically, is now over here, Congress 
about to adjourn, and those able to do so, making prepara- 
tions for summer resorts. 

Asa fitting close to our successful season, the “Choral 
Society” gave a “complimentary” to its ‘passive or contri- 
buting membership, at Lincoln’s Hall, Wednesday evening, 
June 5. The Hall was filled to its utmost capacity by the 
elite of Washington, and all expressed themselves highly 
pleased with the entertainment. HARMONIE. 
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Waener’s Sprecn in a TaHunper Storm. 
Here from Vienna (we translate from Le Meénestrcl) 
comes a speech of Richard Wagner, during‘a storm, 
let loose by le Diable, if not by the good God, upon 
the last piece of his grand Philharmonic Concert. It 
was right in the midst of a thunder of applause, an 
avalanche of bouquets, thrown to Patti. . . the heav- 
ens suddenly grew black, a storm burst forth,—a ver- 
itable thunderstorm from the skies :—its groanings 
silenced the drums of the orchestra, and Wagner, 
quick to seize on this occasion to set up his little reé- 
clame in honor of the theatre which he proposes to 
build upon the hill of Bayreuth, expressed himself as 
follows amid new plaudits of the intoxicated, though 
somewhat terrified crowd : 

“Once already I have had occasion to meet with 
numerous sympathies in this city. To-day, in these 
tokens of affection I see marks of adhesion to my 
project of erecting to our Germau country a temple, 
where Art shall find shelter from the pernicious in 
fluences of the present. And, as the Greeks in old 
time had a custom of invoking Jupiter, and praying 
him to manifest his assent by a flash of lightning, I 
see to-day a happy presage in the signs of heaven.” 

The same paper, after citing the programme of 
Wagner’s “Ninth Symphony” concert at Bayreuth, 
adds : 

“So we see, Germany distances America in the 
matter of charlatanism. Go, hang thyself, O Bar- 

num !”’ (and O Gilmore ¢) 





The above is from a French source ; here we have 
the same view from a German paper, the Bellettris- 
tiches Journal of New York : ; 

“Great is the power of humbug, in Europe not less 
than in America. Gilmore’s expedition to Europe 
and the Continent has proved thoroughly successful, 
and in Germany he even did a better business than 
in other countries. The first military bands have 
been granted him for his gigantic festival. The Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Terra-del-Fuegans, Caffers, &c., to 
whom he appealed, keep away ; but from the land of 
musical art par excellence artists of the first rank con- 
sent to lend themrelves to the lowest money specula- 
tion and to céoperate in the profanation of an. Art 
which they considered holy above all. In America 
men turn from it, bat Germany walks into the trap. 
The letter of recommendation from President Grant, 
who has to see music in order to enjoy it, has had its 
effect with the governments; and with the artists 
money proves its magic power. After this experi- 
ence Germany has no longer any right to turn up her 
nose at American humbug, since in her own midst 
this finds ne.. « more thankful soil than in America 
itself. It does not make the enterprise a whit more 
respectable, and whoever takes part in it compromises 
himself.” 

—The same opinion is quite common in America, 
especially in Boston,—with the exception of “the 
Press !” { 





‘ 
Story'’s Bust of Beethoven. 
(Extract from Miss Anne Brewster’s Letter 
from Rome, May 7, to the Evening Bulletin, of Phil- 
adelphia ) 


Story is now modeling a bust of Beethoven. He 
owns the mask of the great composer, which was ta- 
ken during life [*| for Swryker. I went into Story’s sta- 
dio, on Saturday, to see the Electra at the tomb of 
Agamemnon, which is finished and was cast yesterday. 
I found Story as gay and chirruppy as a boy, at work 
on the Beethoven. He was rambling over in his 
throat and chest the motive of the 7th Symphony— 
symphony in La—and imitated, playfully, the vari- 
ous instruments, especially the passage where the 
strings reply to the wind iustraments, a sort of musi- 
cal declamation. Story is not making an ideal, hand- 
some portrait of Beethoven. He is copying the mask 
exactly in all its homely fidelity, giving it vitality 


Beethoven, was in Rome this spring. I saw and talk- 
ed a great deal with him. He says Beethoven looked 
like a little ugly mulatto, he was very short, had a 
yellow skin, broad spread-out ndse, and projecting 
teeth, over which his heavy lips shut. The mask 
gives all this faithfully, with « slight Indian look 
about the cheek bone. Beethoven had also that con- 
centrated expression in the eyes, brow and mouth of 
morbid discontent, which a face of mixed blood is 
apt to wear, when part of the blood is ignoble and 
the brains akin to divinity. 

In Story’s bust the scar on the chin is evident. The 
under-lip is placed firmly, viciously up against the 
upper, and this gives a sort of leonine muzzle, quite 
in keeping with the lion look of the head. Some 
human heads seem to have the rudiments of the ape ; 
some of the bull-dog and horse; Beethoven’s had the 
lion. In Story’s conception, eyes and mouth make 
you think instantly of the composer’s mind, delving 
away, deep down, for richer and fuller harmonies and 
rhythmical developments. No wonder Story’s mem- 
ory brought to him the allegretto of the seventh Sym- 
phony, as his imagination or “Z’ Autre within him,” 
as De Maistre said, modeled in the clay that bold, 
grim, almost savage expression of the bust. When 
Beethoven composed the Symphony in La, he was 
standing on a bridge which led to a great realm that 
he afterwards explored, and brought from it what 
some of his contemporaries called Madness in Music. 
From that moment he labored in a sphere where mor- 
tal hearing was of no use—his guides were profound 
harmonic science and deep thought. 





Goethe’s Frederike. 


It is said that this fair girl, who for one brief sum- 
mer called Wolfgang Goethe her own, was also. be- 
loved by another great and glorious spirit, and that 
the sweetest song she ever warbled was given her by 
him ! but that, girl-like, she sang it oftener to Goe- 
the, whom she loved, than to the composer, who 
loved her. The writer of the pretty refrain was no 
other than the afterward famous André Gretry, whose 
name and operas were destined to ring throughout 
all Europe, and whose song— 

Ou peut-on etre mieux, 
Qu ’au sein de sa famille ?” 
the old French guard chanted on the great Napole- 
on’s retreat before the Russians. Light-hearted and 
gay, the young composer had undertaken a journey, 
and after the fashion of those days, on foot. His des- 
tination was Strasburg, but his way led through 
Switzerland, and, together with a companion student, 
he journeyed pleasantly and merrily along. But on 
reaching the fair village of Sesenheim, he became so 
intoxicated with the perfect scenery and lovely air 
that he decided to remain for some days at least in its 
charming vicinity ; and here, amidst the beauties of 
natare’s own begetting. Gretry met the gentle maid- 
en whose memory was destined to dwell with him 
throughout his life. They sat together on the scented 
grass of early spring. She, too innocent and childlike 
to know her own heart; he, drinking in with the 
light of her eyes the one great love of his life. 
With her fresh young voice Frederike was singing 


one of his own songs. He had taught it to her, and 
and as she finished the last note looked inquiringly 
into his eyes. “My skylark,” he murmured, “you 
are perfect. But I would be paid for the song I have 
given you. With your own dear hand write me your 
name and the day of the month,” and he gave her 
his tablets. She complied and added a gift of the 
violets she wore on her breast. “I shall always keep 
them,”’ he said, and tears, he knew not why, filled his 
eyes, and a darting pain shot across his heart. They 
parted, Gretry going on to meet his great fame, and 
the maiden to her quiet home and her sad fate. Years 
after, when the silent clay of the once merry Gretry 
was laid in its last resting place, the tablets with 
Frederike’s name in shadowy lines and a bunch of 
faded violets were laid on the quiet breast. And 
Goethe, who gazed on, loved and left the charming 
songstress of Gretry’s melodies, gave her a place that 
was nearest his own soul—a leaf among his poems. 
Her heart history, with its griefs and pinings, are not 
traced in the music of its verses, but the song— 


“Ufm Bergli 
Bin i gesasee’’— 





through expression. 
It is a grim, ugly face, with a decided mulatto‘type, 
especially in the nose. Thayer, the biographer of | 


holds the history of three persons, Gretry, Goethe, 
and the fuir maiden of Sesenhecim.—New York Eve- 





ning Mail. 


Would You? 


Down in a Coal Mine. 


ard Varden. Song. Plain Title. 2. 


Barney O'Toole. 2. F tof. Lee. 30 


The Three Ravens. 


Pluie de Corail. 


Fanchette. 


this is a bright and powerful one. A great many 
octaves, 

Sonata No.1. 4. F. Scarlatti. 35 
“ “ 2 4 F “ 35 


Little Golden Hair Quadrilles. 
3. 
Souvenir de Kieff. Mazurka. 


Alaska March. 
Souvenir du Rhine. 5. B 


“— Little Wanderer. Lithograph Title. 3. 
: G 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Greeting to Spring. Four-part song for Ladies’ 
Voices. Arranged from the Beautiful Blue 
Danube Waltzes, by Strauss. 3. Wilson. 75 

Away, away, away, 
In the gladsome month of May. 

It was a happy thought with Mr. G. D. Wilson, 
who, (like other teachers acquainted with the — 
of Female Seminaries), has often found difficulty in 
getting good exhibition music, to arrange, vocally, 
this fine set of waltzes. It is not an easy affair to 
arrange four voices for ladies, and separate sufficient- 
ly the parte to make each one distinct. In fact the, 
four parts are apt to sound like two. But in these 
waltzes every one is heard, and the lively dance 
measure Keeps up one’s interest to the last. 


Awfully Clever. Comic Song. 3. D to e. 


Hunt. 35 
Those fella’s deserve all their gains, 
As for brains—I can do without any. 
Amusing. 
Hark! The Convent Bells are ringing. 
Four-part Song. 3. Adtof. 
And the nuns are sweetly singing 
Holy Virgin, hear our prayer! 
Represents ‘‘the taking of the veit’’ by a novice, 
and has good and appropriate music. 
2. Gtog. Tully. 30 
Baby crowing on your knee, 
Pulls your hair or thumbs your e’e. 
Very neat little home song, comic, but prettier 
than it is funny. 


Hatton. 30 


Song and Chorus. 2. 

D tod. Geoghegan. 80 
Digging dusky diamonds, all the season round, 
Down in a coal mine, underneath the ground. 

Not a comic song, as one might suppose, but a very 
pretty one, with a good burthen or chorus in unison. 
**Mauch Chunk” will please sing it, and Scranton and 
the rest echo it. It is not often they will have so 
good a thing made for them. 

C to 


Brockway 40 ~ 
“ “ Colored “ 50 
There’s pretty Dolly Varden, 
A gay and charming flower. 

The Dolly Vardens with colored titles, noticed in 
the last bulletin, are all “gorgeous in their attire,” 
and brilliant things to have. But those who don’t 
eare for color can have plain titles at a less price. 
The above song is written by Dexter Smith, and isa 
— pretty comic song, and much more pretty than 
comic. 


O be still, Barney dear, with your jealous complaints, 
For you know that your darling’s as true as the saints. 
Jolly! Very pretty melody. 
8. G minor to F. 30 
Ah! Well-a-day, in yonder field. 
Down a down, hey derry down. 
A song of the sixteenth century, quaint and queer 
enough for any one. One of set called ‘‘A Selection 
of Old Englich Songs.” 


Instrumental. 
5. Db. Grau. Op. 38. 75 


Contains gentle, sweet, semi-staiccato movements, 
alternately with rapid runs and arpeggios. More 
brilliant than most ‘‘Pluies.”” One of the collection 
called ‘{Perles Musicales.” 

Quick March. 4. Eb. Pratt. 40 
Quick March is a new name for a Quick Step, and 


Of the set of 30 Sonatas previously described. 
Not quite so well fitted for the organ as No. 3, but 
are pretty piano studies. Edited by Carl Banck. . 
Four hands. 
Adam Arctic. 75 

Pretty, pretty, pretty! Hurry up and get 
these for your little pupils before you forget it. 
4. Ab. 
Schulhoff. 50 

Might perhaps be termed a military mazurka, as it 
has very brilliant qualities. 

S.-i Waterman. 35 

Easy and pleasing. Very good piece for players 
but little advanced. 

Cramer. 40 


Requires considerable facility in playing runs, and 
is excellent for practice. 


. . D. Wilson. 50 
Beautifal. One of his sweetest pieces, and should 
be introduced every where. 





ABBREVIATIONS. ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 

The key is marked with a capital letter, as 0, B flat, &. 
small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
n italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 

























































































